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INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  problems  associated  with  plant  shutdowns  and  the  question  of 
whether  adequate  pensions  and  severance  payments  are  received  by 
workers  has  been  an  on-going  concern  of  the  Legislature  for  many 
months.   This  concern  precipitated  an  emergency  debate  in  the  House 
on  October  6  and  October  14.   At  that  time,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
outlined  several  policy  responses  to  the  problem  of  plant  shutdowns, 
including  amendments  to  The  Pensions  Benefits  Act  and  The  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act.   In  addition,  the  House  resolved  on  October  28, 
1980,  to  create  the  Committee  on  Plant  Shutdowns  and  Employee 
Adjustment.   The  Committee  was  given  the  following  terms  of 
reference: 


•  Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  plant  closings,  and 
related  issues,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  on 
Plant  Shutdowns  and  Employee  Adjustment  for  its  consid- 
eration and  report  as  soon  as  possible;  And  that  the 
Committee  have  the  powers  to  call  for  persons,  papers 
and  things  and  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and 
the  Assembly  doth  command  and  compel  attendance  before 
the  said  Committee  of  such  persons  and  the  production 
of  such  papers  and  things  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
necessary  for  any  of  its  proceedings  and  deliberations, 
for  which  the  honourable  the  Speaker  may  issue  his 
Warrant;  And  that  the  Committee  have  power  to  print 
such  papers  and  evidence  from  day  to  day  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  Committee;  And  that  substitution  be 
permitted  provided  that  written  notice  is  given  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  before  or  early  in   the 
meeting;  And  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  employ 
such  assistance  as  it  deems  advisable;  subject  to 
budgetary  approval  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy; 
And  that  the  Committee  be  composed  of  12  members  as 
follows:   McCaffrey  (Chairman),  Cooke,  Cureatz, 
Mackenzie,  Mancini,  O'Neil,  Ramsay,  Renwick,  Taylor, 
(3imcoe  Centre),  Turner,  Van  Home,  Williams. 


In  seeking  to  fulfil  its  mandate,  the  Committee  has  had  to  face  two 
overriding  concerns.   First,  the  Committee,  early  in  its  delibera- 
tions, was  apprised  of  the  extent  of  plant  shutdowns  through 


Ministry  of  Labour  statistics  and  through  press  reports.   The 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  plant  shutdowns  are  a 
province-wide  problem.   Second,  available  evidence  indicated  that 
those  employees  who  have  been  affected  by  these  terminations  have 
not  always  received  adequate  severance  pay  and  pensions.   Moreover, 
there  is  the  question  of  whether  adequate  provisions  exist  to  help 
workers  find  alternative  employment. 

The  Committee  believed  these  matters  to  be  urgent  and  resolved  to 
complete  the  first  phases  of  its  work  before  prorogation  in  December 
and  to  report  to  the  House  the  results  in  its  Interim  Report. 

The  Work  of  the  Committee:   The  First  Two  Phases 

In  the  first  phase  of  its  work,  the  Committee  invited  those  Ministers 
and  their  senior  staff  most  directly  concerned  with  plant  shutdowns 
and  employee  adjustment  to  discuss  and  clarify  existing  and  planned 
government  policy  and  details  of  pertinent  legislation.   During  these 
meetings,  the  Committee  met  with  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (who  has  responsibility  for  pension  policy 
and  legislation) .   The  Committee  found  these  meetings  useful  in 
providing  background  information,  though  as  will  be  discussed  later 
in  the  report  there  are  important  gaps  in  the  information-gathering 
network  established  by  these  ministries. 

Next,  the  Committee  decided  to  study  several  recent  instances  of 
plants  which  had  shut  down  entirely  or  which  had  experienced  sub- 
stantial layoffs.   This  case  study  approach  was  designed  to  give 
Members  of  the  Committee  a  first  hand  appreciation  of  the  reasons 
why  plants  were  being  shut  and  how  individual  workers  were  being 
affected  by  shutdowns.   As  the  list  below  indicates,  the  case  studies 


selected  covered  all  regions  of  the  province,  and  included  a  variety 
of  size  and  type  of  plant: 


Armstrong  Cork  Industries  Limited  Lindsay 

SKF  Canada  Limited  Scarborough 

Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  Limited  Atikokan 

Heintzman  Limited  Hanover 

Essex  International  of  Canada  Limited  Dunnville 

Bendix  Automotive  of  Canada  Limited  Windsor 
Outboard  Marine  Corporation  of 

Canada  Limited  Peterborough 


In  addition,  three  further  case  studies  were  explored  in  the  third 
phase  of  the  Committee's  work;  these  were  Arrowhead  Canada  Limited 
in  Toronto  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Canada  Limited  in  Mai ton  and 
Houdaille  Limited  in  Oshawa.   The  Committee  would  like  to  record  the 
co-operation  received  from  the  management  of  these  firms,  the  unions 
representing  the  workers  in  the  affected  plants  and  in  some  cases 
the  spokesmen  for  the  local  municipalities.*   In  two  instances, 
however,  the  Committee  decided  it  was  necessary  to  request  that 
Mr.  Speaker  issue  his  Warrants  for  documents  containing  financial 
information  on  particular  firms.   Despite  these  instances,  the 
Committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  these  witnesses 
for  taking  time  to  appear  before  the  Committee. 

During  the  second  phase  of  its  work  the  Committee  was  prompted  by 
what  is  perceived  to  be  an  urgent  need  to  provide  at  least  temporary 
protection  for  laid  off  workers  to  recommend  to  the  House  that 
Bill  191,  An  Act  to  Amend  The  Employment  Standards  Act,  1974,  be 
immediately  amended  to  require  a  minimum  severance  pay  of  one  week's 
wages  for  each  year  of  employment  where  layoffs  included  50  or  more 
workers.   In  response  to  the  Committee's  recommendation  the  Minister 
of  Labour  on  December  11,  1980,  announced  that  "The  government 


*   See  Appendix  A  for  list  of  those  who  participated  in  the  case 
studies . 


is  prepared  to  introduce  severance  pay  legislation  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  The  Employment  Standards  Act  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature".   Moreover,  he  indicated  that 
such  legislation  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1981. 

The  Committee's  Interim  Report 

On  December  11,  1980,  the  Committee  tabled  its  Interim  Report.   While 
it  did  not  propose  specific  recommendations,  it  did  outline  those 
aspects  of  the  problem  with  respect  to  plant  shutdowns  that  the 
Committee  felt  needed  to  be  highlighted,  for  other  Members  of  the 
Assembly  and  for  the  general  public.   Consequently,  the  Committee 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  underlying  reasons  for 
closing  a  particular  plant  varied,  both  short-term  recessionary  and 
long-term  structural  causes  were  at  work,  combined,  at  the  inter- 
national level,  with  shifts  in  patterns  of  trade  and  investment.   At 
a  more  immediate  level,  the  Committee  discerned  from  the  case  studies 
the  fact  that  the  decision  to  close  a  plant  is  exclusively  a  manage- 
ment prerogative  and  that  where  the  plant  is  part  of  a  foreign 
subsidiary  Canadian  management  has  little  imput  into  the  decision- 
making process.   At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident  that  unions  repre- 
senting workers  were  excluded  from  making  their  views  felt  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  the  Interim  Report  posed  questions 
which  the  Committee  would  seek  to  answer  in  the  last  phase  of  its 
work.   Some  of  these  questions  include: 

How  should  the  costs  of  a  plant  shutdown  be  distributed? 

What  share  of  the  costs  should  be  borne  by  the  employer; 
the  local  community;  the  senior  levels  of  government? 

How  could  other  government  programs  or  negotiated  benefits, 
already  in  place,  such  as  unemployment  insurance  or 
supplementary  unemployment  benefits  help  allay  these 
costs? 


To  what  exent  will  the  imposition  of  stricter  closing 
requirements  affect  Ontario's  ability  to  attract  new 
investment? 

Is  there  a  role  for  government  in  requiring  justifica- 
tion for  plant  shutdowns? 

Should  governments  be  prepared  to  buy  and  operate 
plants  which  may  possess  long-term  financial  viability? 


In  order  to  explore  the  possible  answers  to  these  questions  the 
Committee  decided  to  conduct  public  hearings  in  January  of  1981. 

The  Last  Phase 

During  January,  the  Committee  completed  the  last  phase  of  its  work 
that  involved  hearing  submissions  from  the  larger  umbrella  organiza- 
tions representing  labour  and  management  and  from  private,  academic 
and  other  government  organizations.*  The  Committee  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the  witnesses  for  the  quality  of 
their  submissions.   These  submissions  afforded  the  Committee  the 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  various  perspectives  the  witnesses 
brought  to  the  matters  under  discussion.   It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  while  everyone  was  in  agreement  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  the  issue  of  plant  shutdowns  raised,  not  always  was  their 
agreement  as  to  the  remedies  or  the  extent  of  remedies  required.   On 
the  management  side,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  severance  pay  and 
testimony  was  heard  that  a  legislated  severance  scheme  would  hurt 
small  businesses  in  particular,  while  at  a  general  level  management 
representatives  believed  severance  pay  would  scare  off  investment  as 
would  an  institutionalized  process  of  justification  of  shutdowns. 
On  the  whole,  the  business  groups  believed  that  severance  pay, 
pensions  and  the  like  should  be  resolved  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process  rather  than  by  legislation.   Other  witnesses, 
including  those  from  the  academic  community,  tended  to  be  sceptical 
about  such  claims  pointing  to  the  numerous  jurisdictions  abroad 
which  operated  under  more  stringent  employee  adjustment  legislation 
but  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  good  rates  of  economic  growth 


*   See  Appendix  B  for  complete  list  of  witnesses 


and  investment.   As  for  the  labour  groups,  they  appeared  to  be  in 
general  agreement  that  governments  needed  to  be  more  actively 
involved  in  the  employee  adjustment  problems,  and  favoured  legis- 
lated severance  pay,  pension  rights,  lengthier  advance  notice,  and 
better  co-ordinated  adjustment  programmes. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  hearings,  numerous  witnesses  pointed 
to  the  adverse  impact  plant  shutdowns  had  on  not  only  the  employees, 
but  also  on  their  families,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  lived. 
While  not  always  was  the  Committee  able  to  receive  extensive  quant- 
itative measurements  of  the  social  impact  of  plant  shutdowns,  the 
Committee  was  left  with  few  doubts  as  to  the  qualitative  impact  of 
job  terminations  on  individual  workers. 


CHAPTER. I:   CAUSES  OF  PLANT  SHUTDOWNS 

Introduction 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  causes  of  the  recent  increase  in 
plant  shutdowns  in  Ontario  at  both  the  micro  and  macro  levels. 
In  the  first  half  of  its  hearings  the  Committee  studied  seven 
case  studies  of  plant  closings.   During  these  case  studies, 
management  and  union  representatives  discussed  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  decision  to  shut  down  the  operation.   These  cases  are 
summarized  in  the  Committee's  Interim  Report. 

In  the  second  half  of  its  deliberations  the  Committee  took  a  more 
macro  view  of  the  causes  of  plant  shutdowns.   Umbrella  management 
and  labour  groups  and  various  government  and  academic  experts 
appeared  to  discuss  the  broader,  underlying  causes  of  plant 
closings  in  Ontario.   The  principal  causes  appear  to  be  short-term 
cyclical  factors,  long-term  structural  factors,  foreign  ownership, 
and  jurisdiction  shopping. 

Present  Economic  Conditions:   Recession  and  Inflation 

Recessionary  conditions  have  persisted  in  many  Western  industrial 
nations,  particularly  in  our  principal  trading  partner  the  United 
States.   Since  Ontario's  economy  is  closely  tied  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  demand  for  Ontario's  manufactured  products  has  not 
increased  as  much  as  was  previously  forecast.   This  has  led  to 
large  overcapacity  in  many  industries.   With  the  present  high  level 
of  interest  rates  the  cost  of  investment  in  capacity  and  inventory  is 
high. 

Interest  rates  in  Canada  have  been  kept  at  historically  high  levels 
in  the  last  few  years  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar.   This  has  led  to  a  climate  of  uncertainty.   Small, 
new  businesses,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  dependent  on  borrowed 
money  for  financing,  rather  than  cash  flow,  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit.   Many  of  these  businesses  have  gone  under  because  of  the 
size  and  uncertainty  of  these  costs. 


Many  firms  are  squeezed  by  rising  costs  at  a  time  of  slack 
demand.   They  are  unable  to  pass  on  the  cost  increases 
because  of  market  conditions.   Forced  to  borrow  money  at 
high  cost  to  finance  their  working  capital  these  firms 
may  eventually  be  driven  to  insolvency  or  bankruptcy.   In 
some  cases  firms  must  make  partial  shutdowns  or  major  layoffs 
in  order  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole  and  stave  off  receivership. 

Structural  Weaknesses  and  Necessary  Changes 

Detrimental  imbalances  or  distortions  in  an  economy  are  referred 
to  as  structural  weaknesses.   Some  examples  of  structural  weaknesses 
are  an  overreliance  on  imported  machinery  or  manufactured  goods,  an 
overdependence  on  mature  industries  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  new 
innovative  ones,  a  high  wage  structure  and  low  productivity  growth, 
and  low  levels  of  industrial  reinvestment.   The  Canadian  economy 
suffers  from  a  number  of  such  distortions  in  vital  areas. 

While  Canada's  merchandise  trade  surplus  for  1980  is  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  $7  billion  its  deficit  in  manufactured  goods  is  estimated 
to  be  $17  billion.   Canada  runs  large  surpluses  in  raw  materials 
and  is  near  a  balance  position  with  regard  to  semi-finished  goods, 
but  imports  of  finished  goods  greatly  exceed  exports. 

In  recent  years  productivity  growth  in  Canada  has  lagged  behind  that  of 
many  other  industrial  countries  because  of  high  wage  rate  increases 
and  low  levels  of  industrial  reinvestment.   Because  of  this,  many 
industries  in  Ontario  are  inefficient  compared  to  those  in  other 
developed  countries  and  in  developing  countries.   Some  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  only  been  able  to  survive  because  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  them  by  tariffs.   These  are  now  being  reduced, 
putting  the  competitiveness  of  these  industries  in  jeopardy.   The 
difference  in  rates  makes  some  labour-intensive  industries  in  Ontario 
uncompetitive  with  those  in  newly  industrializing  countries. 


This  branch  plant  structure  leaves  Ontario  particularly  vulnerable 
during  recessions.   Faced  with  overcapacity  it  may  be  economically 
attractive  for  multinationals  to  close  small  Canadian  branch  plants 
and  transfer  the  production  to  larger  plants  in  the  United  States. 
This  achieves  economies  of  scale  and  reduces  overhead  costs.   Where 
the  increase  in  transportation  costs  and  the  decrease  in  access 
to  the  market  is  small  relative  to  the  savings,  the  economic 
justification  to  the  firm  can  be  irresistible. 

The  Ontario  automobile  assembly  and  parts  industry  is  disproportionately 
dependent  on  intermediate  and  full-size  automobiles  at  a  time  when  their 
sales  are  falling.   Canadian  auto  sales  held  up  longer  than  sales  in 
the  U.S.  during  the  present  slump.   Under  the  provisions  of  the  Autopact 
which   sought  to  ensure  that  value  added  in  each  country  would  reflect 
their  relative  sales,  Canadian  workers  were  not  as  hard  hit  by  layoffs 
as  those  in  the  U.S.   However,  the  imbalance  of  production  of  cars 
with  poor  future  prospects  is  likely  to  remain. 

The  amount  of  research  and  development  and  full  product  development 
undertaken  in  Ontario  is  very  much  lower  than  the  relative  amount 
in  other  industrial  countries.   Thus,  Ontario  must  import  much  of 
its  new  technology.   The  result  is  fewer  skilled  job  opportunities 
and  a  low  proportion  of  high  technology  industries. 

High  technology  industries  in  Ontario  hold  a  low  share  of  Gross 
Provincial  Product.   All  other  industrialized  countries  with  high 
wage  structures  are  making  them  the  focal  point  of  their  industrial 
strategy.   Ontario  has  an  overdependence  on  mature,  declining 
industries  vulnerable  to  closure.   The  Province  is  weak  in  the  new, 
innovative,  high  technology  industries  with  a  more  assured  future. 

Many  industries  have  the  potential  to  achieve  large  economies  of  scale. 
Many  mature  industries  operating  in  Ontario  have  wage  structures 
which  are  too  high  to  compete  with  those  in  the  developing  world. 
The  Canadian  domestic  market  may  be  of  sufficient  size  to  support 
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many  manufacturing  industries.   However,  the  market  is  fragmented 
because  it  is  open  to  imports. 

Export  opportunities  are  often  limited  for  Canadian  firms  because 
of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  imposed  by  other  countries.   At 
the  same  time  many  subsidiaries  of  foreign  companies  are  often 
forbidden  from  selling  outside  of  Canada.   Due  to  this,  Canadian 
domestic  firms  often  have  too  small  a  guaranteed  market  to  allow 
them  to  be  competitive. 

For  many  industries,  access  to  the  Ontario  market  is  not  penalized 
by  serving  it  from  outside  the  province.   There  may  be  no  protective 
tariff  in  place  or  it  may  be  ineffective  due  to  a  wide  range  of 
exemptions.   Non-tariff  barriers  such  as  government  procurement 
policies  may  be  absent  or  ineffective.   If  this  is  the  case  there 
is  little  penalty  to  a  firm  which  decides  to  serve  the  market  from 
outside  the  country. 

Foreign  Ownership 

The  degree  of  foreign  ownership  of  the  Canadian  economy  is  by  far 
the  highest  of  any  industrial  nation.   Foreign  investment  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  creation  of  many  jobs  in  this  Province. 
It  has  probably  allowed  a  faster  rate  of  development  to  occur. 
However,  the  high  level  of  foreign  ownership  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  is  a  cause  of  concern.   It  is  responsible  for  or  aggravates 
many  of  the  problems  in  this  sector. 

Tariff  protection  for  Canadian  industries  was  instituted  in  the 
late  1800s.   This  induced  many  manufacturers  based  in  the  United 
States  to  set  up  branch  plant  operations  in  Ontario.   These  plants 
were  to  manufacture  or  assemble  products  for  the  Canadian  market. 
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This  led  to  much  of  Canada's  manufacturing  industry  becoming  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  U.S.  industry.   The  huge  U.S.  economy 
was  able  to  sustain  many  firms  producing  a  wide  range  of  products. 
Transferring  this  same  industrial  structure  to  Canada  with  one-tenth 
the  population  produced  a  manufacturing  sector  characterized  by 
short  production  runs  and  high  set-up  costs. 

Much  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing  sector  is  inefficient  compared 
to  that  in  other  countries.   A  more  concentrated  industry  producing 
fewer  differentiated  products  would  have  resulted  in  more  firms 
that  would  be  competitive  on  an  international  basis.   The  inefficient 
firms  which  sprang  up  were  protected  behind  high  tariff  walls. 

A  result  of  this  branch  plant  structure  was  that  much  of  the  manage- 
ment and  decision  making  takes  place  outside  of  Canada.   This  tends 
to  make  many  firms  more  susceptible  to  political  pressure  from  their 
home  countries  in  terms  of  job  creation  and  retention.   Similarly, 
most  of  the  research,  design  and  development  undertaken  by  these 
firms  takes  place  outside  of  Canada.   This  has  led  to  a  higher 
proportion  of  skilled  and  management  jobs  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada. 

The  high  degree  of  foreign  ownership  accentuates  the  other  factors 
outlined  above.   In  times  of  low  demand,  when  production  rationali- 
zation becomes  attractive  to  industry,  firms  will  close  smaller 
branch  plants.   Production  will  be  moved  to  large  plants  with 
underutilized  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 

The  structural  problems  in  Ontario's  economy  stem  in  part  from  the 
high  level  of  foreign  ownership.   Many  domestic  companies  could 
have  started  up  to  supply  equipment  to  domestic  manufacturers  and 
resource  extraction  firms.   However,  these  firms  chose,  in  many 
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instances,  to  deal  with  firms  which  their  parent  firm  had  dealt 
with  in  their  home  country.   Canada  imports  more  industrial 
and  mining  machinery  than  any  other  industrialized  country. 
Decisions  made  abroad  have  often  left  Canadian  subsidiaries 
producing  mature  product  lines  while  new  innovative  technology 
and  products  were  produced  by  the  parent.   An  example  is  the 
present  restructuring  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.   The  new 
fuel  efficient  K  cars  are  being  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Mature  product  lines  with  uncertain  long-term  futures  like  the 
large  Imperials  and  Cordobas,  and  light  vans  are  produced  exclusive- 
ly in  Windsor. 

Domestic  firms  have  difficulty  competing  with  imports  because 
the  Canadian  market,  already  small,  is  fragmented.   Canadian 
subsidiaries  are  usually  forbidden  to  export  products  as  this 
would  put  them  in  competition  with  their  parent.   Thus,  domestic 
firms  are  often  unable  to  establish  a  market  of  sufficient  size 
for  them  to  be  efficient.  With  the  continuing  reduction  in 
tariffs,  multinationals  will  have  an  incentive  to  close  their 
small  inefficient  branch  plant  operations  and  continue  to 
supply  the  market  from  their  own  country. 

The  stiff  competition  among  jurisdictions  to  obtain  investment  leaves 
Canada  vulnerable  because  multinationals  may  tend  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  political  pressure  to  create  employment  in  their  home  country. 

Jurisdiction  Shopping 

There  is  considerable  competition  among  various  jurisdictions  to 
attract  new  investment.   Governments  in  other  jurisdictions  may 
pass  a  wide  variety  of  local  content  and  government  procurement 
requirements  which  may  tend  to  reduce  Ontario's  relative 
attractiveness  to  investors.   Many  of  the  Sunbelt  states  have 
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lower  wages  rates  and  lower  levels  of  union  organization  than 
Ontario.   In  addition,  many  of  the  state  and  local  governments 
offer  tax  incentives  and  grants  to  locate  there.   In  Ontario, 
local  municipalities  are  forbidden  from  offering  tax  grants 
or  holidays  to  businesses  to  induce  them  to  locate  there. 
Due  to  the  competition  and  the  apparent  jurisdiction  shopping 
by  investors,  there  is  a  fear  expressed  by  many  that  Ontario 
will  not  get  the  same  share  of  investment  that  it  has  in  the 
past.   There  is  some  concern  that  stringent  closing  or  employee 
adjustment  legislation  may  further  tip  the  balance  and  result 
in  reduced  investment  and  less  jobs  in  the  long  run. 

Arguments  Made  by  Groups  Appearing  Before  the  Select  Committee 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Select  Committee,  Larry  Grossman, 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  stated  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  recent  increase  in  plant  shutdowns  was  a  cyclical  downturn 
in  the  economy.   The  causes  were  no  different  than  those  leading 
to  the  downturn  in  1976-77.   With  the  recovery  of  the  economy  the 
situation  would  improve. 

Roger  Hill,  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
He  stated  that  the  recently  negotiated  tariff  reductions,  to  be 
phased  in  over  eight  years,  are  unlikely  to  jeopardize  employment 
in  Ontario.   Firms  will  continue  to  locate  in  Ontario  because  it 
has  a  skilled,  stable,  work  force,  is  close  to  markets  and  has  a 
secure  supply  of  energy  and  raw  materials. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  Union  attributed  Ontario's  present  economic  difficulties 
to  the  high  level  of  foreign  ownership  in  the  Ontario  manufacturing 
sector.   Because  of  it  the  Canadian  electrical-electronics  industry 
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is  being  transformed  from  a  manufacturing  operation  to  an 
assembly  or  warehousing  one.   Canada  is  forced  to  rely  on 
the  technology  of  others.   It  is  falling  dangerously  behind 
in  research  and  development.   They  argued  for  strict  control 
of  the  operation  of  foreign-owned  firms  in  Ontario,  the 
restriction  of  foreign  investment  to  loan  capital,  adoption 
of  an  industrial  strategy  and  taking  steps  to  Canadianize  foreign 
holdings  including  public  ownership. 

Mr.  Bud  Clarke,  representing  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union,  indicated  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Committee  that  the  members  of  his  union  had  already 
lost  many  jobs  because  of  the  previous  reduction  in  tariffs. 
He  felt,  however,  that  the  present  round  would  not  be  unduly 
damaging  to  the  clothing  industry. 

Professor  J.  Britton,  author  of  a  Science  Council  study  on 
Canada's  manufacturing  sector,  argued  that  plant  shutdowns 
are  only  the  tip  of  the  problem.   The  immense  structural 
problems  in  Canada's  economy  stem  from  the  high  degree  of 
foreign  control,  low  productivity  growth,  little  innovation 
and  R&D,  low  investment  levels  and  a  lack  of  training  of 
skilled  workers.   Many  branch  plant  operations  will  close 
with  a  reduction  in  tariff  protection.   World  product 
mandating,  of  high  performance  equipment  and  the  higher 
end  of  consumer  product  lines,  should  be  attempted. 

Brien  Gray  and  Richard  Wietfeldt  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  stated  that  the  GATT  negotiations  will  result 
in  many  forced  adjustments  in  the  Ontario  economy.   They  believe  that 
future  growth  will  come  from  domestic  firms  rather  than  multinationals 
and  that  many  branch  plant  operations  will  become  unviable.   Many 
Canadian  firms  are  unviable  because  they  are  denied  access  to  a  strong 
domestic  market  which  they  need  before  they  can  export.   Many  firms  put 
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into  receivership  could  be  saved  with  government  aid. 

Representatives  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  blamed 
job  losses  in  this  Province  on:   the  depressed  economy, 
moves  to  protect  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  employer 
moves  to  jurisdictions  with  lower  wages  and  fewer  working 
condition  restrictions.   They  argued  that  Ontario  needs  an 
industrial  development  strategy;   one  which  deals  with  the 
problems  created  by  foreign  ownership. 

Areas  of  Concern  to  the  Committee 

1.  Immense  structural  changes  will  occur  in  Ontario  in  the 
1980s  resulting  in  many  severe  dislocations.   In  addition,  the 
reduction  in  tariffs  will  make  many  domestic  industries 
unviable.   There  will  ho  longer  be  an  economic  reason  for 

the  existence  of  many  branch  plant  operations. 

An  active  role  by  the  Ontario  government  will  be  necessary 
to  ease  the  adjustment. 

Recommendation:   The  Ontario  government  should  develop  an 
industrial  strategy  emphasizing  high 
technology  industries  and  industries  to 
which  Ontario  is  uniquely  suited. 

Recommendation:   Government  aid  and  support  should  be 
directed  to  domestic  owned  firms. 

2.  While  Canada  has  a  very  wide  open  economy  most  other  industrialized 
naticns  have  effective  non-tariff  barriers.   Among  the  most  pre- 
valent are  preferential  government  procurement  policies  and 
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stringent  standards.   It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
benefit  to  Ontario  from  sourcing  some  high  technology 
products  in  this  province  in  terms  of  technology  spin-offs 
could  be  as  high  as  70  percent. 


Recommendation: 


The  Ontario  government's  preferential 
discount  of  10  percent  for  Canadian 
suppliers  should  be  increased  to  30-40 
percent. 


Recommendat  ion : 


The  provincial  preferential  procurement 
policy  should  apply  to  all  corporations 
and  institutions  supported  financially 
by  the  Ontario  government. 


Recommendat  ion : 


The  Ontario  government  should  be  undertaking 
lobbying  efforts  to  have  this  preferential 
procurement  policy  adopted  federally  and  in 
other  provinces  for  government  and  government- 
funded  projects. 


3.   Low  growth  conditions  persist  in  the  Ontario  economy. 


Re  commenda t  ion : 


The  Ontario  government  undertake  expansionary 
fiscal  policies  including  a  large  public  works 
program  and  direct  investment  in  promising 
firms  with  capital  needs. 


Recommendation:   Sales  tax  reductions  be  undertaken  for  specific 
industries  which  have  been  hurt  by  drops  in 
consumer  demand . 
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CHAPTER  II:   THE  COSTS  OF  PLANT  SHUTDOWNS 

Introduction 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  costs  of  plant  shutdowns  to  the 
individual  employees  affected,  their  local  communities  and  to 
the  province  as  a  whole.   In  addition,  some  study  has  been  done 
of  the  costs  which  firms  consider  in  making  their  shutdown  decision. 
Unfortunately,  the  Committee  found  that  little  comprehensive  infor- 
mation on  these  costs  was  available. 

Plant  shutdown  decisions  are  made  by  corporate  management  based 
solely  on  the  costs  faced  by  the  corporation.   The  costs  to  society 
which  arise  from  the  decision  are  not  considered.   Legislated  employee 
adjustment  measures,  such  as  severance  pay,  have  the  effect  of  assigning 
some  of  the  external  costs  to  the  firm.   A  requirement  that  shutdown 
decisions  be  justified  before  a  public  tribunal  could  ensure  that 
social  costs  be  considered.   The  effect,  if  any,  that  these  require- 
ments would  have  on  new  investment  in  this  province  remains  controversial, 

The  Decision-Making  Process 

At  present,  corporate  management  has,  in  most  cases,  a  monopoly  on 
the  decision  to  shut  down  an  operation.   The  decision  is  made  based 
solely  on  the  internal  costs  faced  by  the  company.   If  the  incremental 
cost  to  the  company  of  shutting  down  an  operation  is  lower  than  the 
cost  reductions  achieved  by  rationalizing  production  at  fewer  plants 
then  it  will  be  profitable  to  close  the  plant. 

Rationalization  may  achieve  a  significant  reduction  in  overhead  costs 
or  a  reduction  in  variable  costs  if  wage  rates  are  lower  but  efficiency 
is  comparable.   If  the  resultant  loss  of  access  to  present  markets  and 
increases  in  marketing  and  distribution  costs  are  comparatively  low 
the  company  will  have  an  economic  incentive  to  shut  down  the  plant. 
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Many  of  the  decisions  to  close  down  manufacturing  operations 
in  Ontario  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  made  outside  of 
the  province,  primarily  in  the  United  States.   The  Canadian 
management  of  foreign-owned  corporations  may  have  little  or 
no  say  in  the  decision  to  close  down;   it  may  be  strictly  a 
head  office  decision  made  on  the  basis  of  improving  the 
profitability  of  the  overall  enterprise.  Where  such  decisions 
do  not  result  in  reduced  access  to  the  Canadian  market,  the 
cost  incurred  by  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  closing  may  be 
minimal.   The  company  may  be  able  to  continue  to  supply  the 
market  completely  from  offshore.   Alternatively  it  may  continue 
to  maintain  a  final  assembly  or  a  warehousing  operation  in  Canada. 
These  decisions  are  made  with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  costs 
resulting  from  the  shutting  down  of  the  operation  will  not  fall  on 
the  company.   These  external  costs  are  difficult  to  measure  accurately 
or  completely. 

External  Costs:   The  Social  Impact  of  Plant  Shutdowns 

Many  costs  which  arise  because  of  the  plant  shutdown  are  not  con- 
sidered in  making  the  decision.   They  fall  on  individual  workers 
who  are  laid  off,  local  communities  and  government  at  all  levels. 

Laid-off  workers  suffer  from  an  immediate  income  loss;  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  are  equal  to  60  percent  of  previous  non-overtime 
earnings  up  to  a  maximum  of  $176  a  week.   These  benefits  last  for 
50  weeks.   After  this  time  a  worker  who  has  not  found  alternative 
work  may  have  to  apply  for  welfare.   Alternatively,  a  worker  may 
requalify  for  benefits  because  of  sufficient  temporary  work  during 
the  benefit  period.   In  addition,  benefits  such  as  those  arising 
from  medical  and  pension  plans  are  likely  to  be  lost  or  reduced. 
When  alternative  work  is  found  it  may  be  at  significantly  less  pay 
and  benefits.   There  may  also  be  significant  relocation  costs.   In  a 
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small  community  a  large  layoff  may  have  a  relatively  big  economic 
impact.   The  demand  for  housing  may  drop  significantly.   This  may 
force  a  laid-off  home  owner  who  wishes  to  relocate,  to  take  a  large 
capital  loss.   Other  costs  which  are  more  difficult  to  quantify 
result  from  a  loss  of  self  worth  caused  by  the  layoff.   There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  incidents  of  depression,  nervous  break- 
down, alcoholism  and  family  problems  increase  in  areas  heavily 
affected  by  layoffs. 

Local  communities  face  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  community's 
income,  the  plant's  payroll.   The  loss  of  this  income  also  has  a 
multiplier  effect,  especially  hurting  the  service  sector.   Muni- 
cipalities receive  lower  property  and  business  taxes  as  both 
assessment  and  ability  to  pay  fall.   At  the  same  time  the  muni- 
cipalities affected  face  rising  costs;  the  municipal  expenditure 
to  cover  its  share  of  financing  welfare  and  social  programs  is 
likely  to  increase.   A  plant  is  often  a  major  consumer  of  power 
and  water.   If  it  is  shut  down  rates  must  increase  as  the  cost 
must  be  spread  over  a  smaller  customer  base. 

Other  levels  of  government  must  pay  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  perhaps  eventually  welfare  payments  to  the  laid-off  workers. 
Social  worker  requirements  are  likely  to  increase  as  well.   Income 
tax  and  corporate  tax  received  by  the  government  will  fall  although 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  a  significant  amount  compared  to  total  tax 
revenue.   Any  grants  or  tax  credits  given  to  the  industry  are  likely 
foref eited. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  are  written  off  against  income  at  the 
accelerated  capital  cost  allowance  rates  permissible  in  Canada.   It 
has  been  argued  that  their  movement  back  across  the  border  in  the  event 
of  a  shutdown  represents  a  direct  loss  to  Canadian  taxpayers  who 
partly  financed  the  purchase  by  allowing  fast  write  offs  for  tax 
purposes. 
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Accounting  for  External  &&«ts 

At  present  none  of  these  external  costs,  which  may  be  quite  substantial, 
is  included  in  decisions  to  close  a  plant.   A  plant  shutdown  which  is 
economic  based  on  the  costs  faced  by  the  corporation,  may  be  uneconomic 
based  on  the  costs  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Proposals  which  attempt  to  make  these  external  costs  part  of  the  decision- 
making process  include:   legislated  severance  pay,  requiring  justification 
to  a  government  board  before  allowing  a  shutdown  to  take  place  and  having 
the  government  make  equity  investments  in  viable  operations  that  would 
otherwise  shut  down. 

A  requirement  that  a  plant  shutdown  must  be  justified  before  a  government 
body,  could  cause  an  estimate  of  the  external  costs  to  be  included  in  the 
decision-making  process.   The  decision  could  be  evaluated  as  to  whether  it 
was  an  economic  one  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

If  a  shutdown  is  economically  justified  for  the  company  but  is  uneconomic 
to  society  as  a  whole,  the  government  could  undertake  to  purchase  the 
operation  and  run  it.   The  full  social  costs  and  benefits  of  the  shutdown 
would  be  included  in  deciding  whether  the  operation  was  economic. 

Mass  layoffs  must  be  approved  by  the  government  in  France  and  Germany 
before  they  can  be  carried  out.   In  general,  approval  is  given  after 
employment,  training  and  relocation  programs  have  been  put  in  place. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden,  the  governments  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  prevent  layoffs. 

By  law,  employee  representatives,  either  works  councils  or  trade  unions, 
must  be  consulted  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden  and  the  U.K.   In  Germany, 
a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with  employee  representatives  is  settled 
by  compulsory  arbitration.   In  France,  employee  representatives  must  be 
consulted  before  layoffs  are  authorized  by  the  government. 
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Information  on  the  Costs  of  Plant  Shutdowns 

Information  on  the  full  social  costs  of  a  plant  shutdown  are  inadequate 
at  present.   A  complete  study  of  the  total  costs  of  a  large  shutdown  in 
Ontario,  or  of  an  area  hard  hit  by  shutdowns  and  indefinite  layoffs  such 
as  the  Windsor  area,  has  not  been  undertaken. 

Presently,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  only  attempts  to  count  layoffs  of  25  or 
more  employees.   Layoffs  of  50  or  more  employees  must  be  reported  to  the 
Ministry  by  employers.   Information  on  layoffs  of  25  or  more  employees 
is  acquired  by  the  Ministry  through  industry  contacts  and  press  reports. 
Thus,  the  provincial  government's  statistics  on  layoffs  do  not  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  the  problem.   Employment  and  Immigration  Canada  attempts 
to  collect  complete  statistics. 
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Arguments  Made  by  Groups  Appearing  Before  the  Select  Committee 

Employment  and  Immigration  Canada  is  conducting  a  tracking  study  of  laid-off 
Atikokan  workers  on  a  voluntary  basis.   The  problem  with  tracking  studies 
is  the  potential  for  violation  of  the  worker's  privacy.   In  the  Atikokan 
study  the  data  has  been  aggregated;  individual  names  will  not  be  used. 

Union  representatives  generally  favoured  a  justification  requirement  to 
broaden  the  decision-making  process.   The  Electrical  Workers  Union  proposed 
giving  government  labour  boards  wide  power  to  decide  on  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  such  a  closure  with  the  power  to  bring  the  corporation  under 
public  ownership. 

The  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union  suggested  that  corporations  be 
required  to  bank  some  of  their  profits  in  a  fund  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
costs  to  workers  and  communities  arising  from  a  plant  shutdown.   Companies 
must  take  on  the  responsibility  for  lost  jobs;  they  must  be  made  to  pay 
for  their  decision  to  close. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  proposed  a  justification  process  where  the  firm 
would  have  to  reveal  past  profits,  how  the  market  would  be  supplied  in  the 
future,  economic  justification  for  the  closing,  and  how  local  employment 
will  be  affected.   This  requirement  will  make  employers  hesitant  to  close. 
The  process  could  be  enforced  by  seizure  of  assets  where  necessary. 
Any  government  assistance  to  industry  should  be  tied  to  job  guarantees. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  recommended  that  shutdowns 
and  major  layoffs  be  justified  before  a  public  tribunal.   Most  countries 
have  tougher  disclosure  requirements  for  corporations  and  more  control 
over  shutdowns  than  Canada  does.   Stricter  requirements  will  not  discourage 
new  investment  but  will  discourage  disinvestments.   When  shutdown  plans 
are  not  justified,  the  provincial  government  should  ensure  the  operation 
is  continued  either  by  finding  another  purchaser,  by  joint  venture,  o-,  if 
necessary,  by  taking  it  over. 
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The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business,  while  not  advocating 
justification  of  shutdowns,  stated  that  divisions  of  large,  multi-division 
corporations  may  be  able  to  operate  profitably  on  their  own.   Where  such  a 
division  is  being  closed  down,  the  government  should  step  in  to  aid 
employees  or  other  potential  purchasers  in  operating  the  firm.   It  would 
not  be  practical  to  force  reluctant  firms  to  stay  open. 

The  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  felt  that  justification  requirements 
would  fundamentally  change  the  conditions  under  which  investors  have 
operated  in  Ontario.  Decisions  by  the  tribunal  would  necessarily  be 
made  quite  arbitrarily. 

The  Ontario  Mining  Association  representatives  doubted  that  justification 
requirements  would  prevent  any  significant  number  of  closures.   Such  a 
requirement  would  be  viewed  to  be  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.   Consultation  with  all  parties  involved  is  desireable  but 
the  final  decision  must  be  the  company's.   Employees  and  customers  would 
abandon  the  company  during  the  justification  process  leaving  the  company 
unviable  if  it  was  required  to  stay  open.   Justification  of  closure 
requirements  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  investment  in  Ontario. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  representatives  believe  that 
a  justification  requirement  would  damage  the  business  climate  in  Ontario. 
It  would  handicap  efforts  to  attract  new  investment  in  Ontario. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Committee,  Alan  Pilkey,  the  Mayor  of  Oshawa, 
outlined  the  effects  of  the  Houdaille  and  other  shutdowns  on  the  local 
community.   The  City  lost  a  large  payroll,  significant  electricity,  sewer 
and  water  revenue,  and  business  and  property  tax  revenue.   Welfare  rolls 
and  costs  have  increased  significantly  as  have  the  caseloads  of  social  workers 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Services  for  the  Unemployed  from  Windsor  discussed 
the  impact  of  layoffs  and  shutdowns  on  the  community.   In  Windsor,  the  demand 
for  social  services  increased  greatly.   They  believe  that  similar  committees 
should  be  set  up  in  other  areas  with  high  unemployment.   A  study  of  the 
full  social  costs  would  be  worthwhile;  the  results  would  be  shocking. 
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They  argued  that  a  substantial  lead-time  should  be  required  before 
any  dislocation,  that  transitional  assistance  benefits  should  be 
made  available  in  areas  suffering  from  major  dislocations,  and 
that  the  province  should  target  public  expenditures  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment.   The  Windsor  City  Council  agrees  that  justifica- 
tion be  required  to  ensure  that  closures  are  not  merely  the  result 
of  maneuvering  to  achieve  greater  profitability. 
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Areas  of  Concern  to  the  Committee 

1.  Financial  information  on  many  corporations  operating  in  Ontario  which 
are  making  shutdown  decisions  is  not  publicly  available  in  this  country. 
Subsidiaries  which  are  not  publicly  traded  in  Canada  have  very  little 
disclosure  requirements.   There  is  no  way  of  independently  judging 
whether  or  not  plant  closing  decisions  are  justified.   The  viability 

of  the  operation  as  a  separate  entity  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Recommendation:   Subsidiaries  of  foreign  corporations  operating  in 
Ontario  under  the  Ontario  Corporations  Act  be 
required  to  make  as  full  a  public  disclosure  as 
is  required  for  corporations  which  publicly  trade 
shares  in  Ontario. 

2.  Information  on  the  full  social  costs  of  a  plant  shutdown  to  Ontario 
as  a  whole  is  inadequate.   The  full  costs  borne  by  laid-off  workers, 
their  families,  local  communities,  and  local,  regional,  provincial 
and  federal  governments  is  unknown.   Layoff  statistics  in  Ontario 
are  inadequate. 

Recommendation:   A  provincially-funded  study  should  be  undertaken 

to  ascertain  the  full  social  costs  of  plant  shutdowns 
and  indefinite  layoffs  in  the  Windsor  area.   This  study 
should  include  a  profile  and  subsequent  tracking  of  the 
affected  employees,  the  impact  on  social  services  in  the 
area  and  costs,  including  lost  revenue,  borne  by  all 
levels  of  government. 

Recommendation:   Employers  be  required  to  notify  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
of  any  layoffs  of  ten  or  more  employees. 

3.  Decisions  made  with  respect  to  plant  shutdowns  are  made  based  solely  on 
the  effects  that  these  decisions  have  on  the  corporation.   There  is  no 
consideration  of  the  costs  to  society  as  a  whole.   The  viability  of  the 
enterprise  for  which  a  shutdown  is  planned  is  not  considered  as  a 
separate  entity.   In  many  cases  the  decision  is  made  outside  of  this 
country  with  little  effective  domestic  input. 
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Recommendation: 


A  firm  planning  a  plant  shutdown  or  mass  layoff 
be  required  to  appear  before  a  public  tribunal 
appointed  by  the  provincial  government.   The 
appearance  would  be  required  before  the  firm 
issues  notice  to  its  employees  as  required 
under  the  Employment  Standards  Act.   At  this 
hearing  the  firm  would  be  required  to  give  the 
reasons  for  the  shutdown  decision,  suggest  pro- 
posals which  would  allow  the  enterprise  to  remain 
viable,  and  discuss  the  likely  viability  of  the 
enterprise  as  a  separate  entity. 


Recommendat  ion : 


This  public  tribunal  would  have  the  authority  to 
advise  Cabinet  to  recommend  that  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  should  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  firm  in  order  to  purchase  the  plant 
or  division  if  it  was  felt  to  be  a  viable  operation 
as  a  single  entity. 


Recommendation: 


The  public  tribunal  would  be  empowered  to  undertake 
steps  to  estimate  the  costs  to  society  of  the  shut- 
down decision.   Similarly,  these  costs  would  be 
compared  to  the  costs  of  keeping  the  operation  open, 


4.   A  requirement  that  a  firm  must  justify  a  decision  to  close  could  have 
a  negative  impact  on  future  investment  in  this  province.   Decisions 
made  by  the  tribunal  with  regards  to  adequate  return,  for  example, 
would,  of  necessity,  be  arbitrary  in  nature.   The  result  could  be 
that  the  provincial  government  would  be  forced  to  support  many 
unviable  enterprises. 


Recommendation:   A  public  tribunal  before  which  plant  closing  decisions 
would  have  to  be  justified  is  an  unworkable  concept 
and  would  be  harmful  to  Ontario  in  the  long  run. 
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CHAPTER  III:   EMPLOYEE  ADJUSTMENT 


Introduction 

In  its  deliberations  on  appropriate  employee  adjustment  measures, 
the  Committee  has  been  cognizant  of  the  tradeoffs  involved  in 
increasing  aid  to  terminated  employees.   The  Committee  is 
concerned  as  to  what  effect  such  measures  would  have  on  the 
small  business  sector.   Also  of  concern  is  the  possible  effect 
on  future  investment  in  this  province. 

On  December  2,  1980,  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  to  ask 
that  the  Employment  Standards  Act,  1974,  be  immediately  amended 
to  require  severance  pay  of  one  week's  pay  per  year  of  service 
for  layoffs  of  50  or  more  employees.   On  December  4,  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  the  Hon.  Robert  Elgie,  announced  that  the  government 
would  legislate  severance  pay  provisions  in  the  next  session 
which  would  apply  retroactive  to  January  1,  1981. 

The  exact  form  that  the  severance  pay  provisions  would  take  was 
to  be  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  further  deliberations  by  the 
Committee.   In  January,  the  Committee  heard  considerable  testimony 
on  how  severance  pay  provisions  should  be  structured.   Labour 
unions,  small  business  groups  and  major  employers  presented 
their  views. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Pensions  in  Ontario  reported 
on  February  13,  1981.   Much  of  the  debate  on  pension  issues  had 
effectively  been  stalled  pending  their  report.   There  was  a  good 
deal  of  hesitancy  in  making  any  major  changes  until  the  Royal 
Commission  reported  and  the  reoort  was  studied. 
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Many  of  the  areas  studied  by  the  Committee  fall  partly  under  federal 
jurisdiction.   The  role  of  unemployment  insurance  as  an  employee 
adjustment  measure  and  the  ways  in  which  it  could  be  adjusted  to 
specifically  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  plant 
shutdowns  are  federal  responsibilities. 

Manpower  Adjustment  Committees,  although  they  receive  provincial 
government  support,  are  under  federal  jurisdiction.   In  addition, 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  determines  the  order  in  which  claims  on 
the  company's  assets  must  be  satisfied,  falls  under  federal 
jurisdiction. 

The  effect  of  additional  employee  adjustment  measures  on  corporate 
investment  decisions  is  controversial.   Management  representatives 
and  government  officials  have  argued  that  other  jurisdictions 
already  offer  many  tax  advantages  to  new  investment  which  Ontario 
does  not.   The  imposition  of  any  further  costs  of  doing  business 
would  make  Ontario  unattractive  to  investors.   Labour  groups 
have  argued  that  while  business  always  opposes  new  regulations 
they  learn  to  live  with  them.   Fears  of  reduced  investment  because 
of  stricter  requirements  are  unlikely.   If  a  corporation  wishes 
to  operate  in  Ontario  it  should  be  responsible  for  the  full  social 
costs  of  its  operation,  including  the  cost  of  shutting  down  a 
plant.   Otherwise  the  investment  may  actually  result  in  a  net 
disbenefit  to  the  province. 

In  adopting  employee  adjustment  measures,  a  major  concern  is  that 
the  additional  costs  may  make  many  small  businesses  economically 
unviable.   The  added  liabilities  entailed  in  closing  may  make 
banks,  which  have  been  accused  of  putting  firms  into  receivership 
and  bankruptcy  too  quickly,  move  sooner  to  close  troubled  firms. 
Under  present  high  and  rapidly  fluctuating  interest  rates,  small 
business'  economic  position  is  quite  precarious.   The  addition 
of  further  costs  may  have  the  undesired  effect  of  severely  damag- 
ing the  small  business  sector.   The  Committee  attempted  to  prevent 
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these  costs  from  falling  on  small  businesses  by  limiting  its 
interim  recommendation  on  severance  pay  to  layoffs  of  50  or 
more  employees. 

In  a  broader  sense  there  is  a  need  to  ensure  that  employee 
adjustment  legislation  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
most  severely  affected  by  the  shutdown  and  to  have  the  costs 
of  the  shutdown  borne -by  those  who  are  unlikely  to  profit 
from  it.   Those  hurt  most  by  shutdowns  are  those  workers  who 
have  the  most  difficulty  obtaining  new  employment;  terminated 
workers  over  50  who  are  ineligible  for  meaningful  retirement 
benefits  and  workers  terminated  in  regions  with  little  alternate 
employment.   Younger  workers  and  those  in  regions  with  many 
employers  are  generally  able  to  find  new  employment  with  less 
difficulty . 

Many  firms  who  close  have  no  control  over  their  closing  and 
are  unable  to  pay  expensive  employee  adjustment  measures. 
Many  small  firm  closings  and  bankruptcies  are  forced  on  the 
firm  by  outside  forces.   Other  firms  close  a  division  and 
rationalize  production  to  achieve  greater  profits.   It  is  often 
the  case  that  multinational  firms  have  closed  Canadian  branch 
plants  to  achieve  cost  savings  and  greater  profits  at  increased 
cost  to  workers  and  local  communities. 

Ideal  employee  adjustment  legislation  would  target  benefits  to 
those  most  adversely  affected  and  costs  to  those  profiting  from 
terminations.   In  practice  this  may  be  difficult  to  achieve. 


Termination  Notice  Provisions 

Where  the  employment  of  fifty  or  more  employees  is  terminated 
over  a  period  of  4  weeks  or  less,  and  this  is  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  employees  of  an  establishment  or  results  in  the 
closing  of  part  of  the  business,  the  employer  must  send  notice 
in  writing  to  each  employee  and  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  length  of  the  notice  period  required  is: 

for  50  -  200  employees  8  weeks 
for  200  -  500  employees  12  weeks 
for  500  or  more  employees    16  weeks 

(i)   The  Notice  Period 

During  this  period  the  employees  must  receive  their  regular 
non-overtime  pay  and  any  vacation  pay  entitlement.   No  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  conditions  of  employment  during  this  period. 

If  the  employer  terminates  the  employee's  service  before  the  end 
of  the  notice  period,  a  lump  sum  payment  must  be  made  equivalent 
to  what  the  employee  would  have  received  over  the  rest  of  the 
notice  period.   This  payment  does  not  include  payments  owed  to 
the  employee  under  retirement  pension,  sickness  or  disability 
insurance,  workman's  compensation  or  bonus  or  severance  pay. 

The  employer  is  only  entitled  to  make  deductions  where  they  are 
required  by  law,  expressly  authorized  by  the  person  or  in 
obedience  of  a  court  order.   Vacation  is  not  included  in  the 
notice  period  unless  the  employee  agrees. 
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During  the  notice  period,  the  employer  is  required  to  co-operate 
with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  finding  jobs  for  the  workers. 
The  employer  may  give  a  notice  of  termination  that  is  conditional 
on  a  future  event  but  the  prescribed  notice  period  must  be  followed, 

During  the  notice  period  an  employee  may  be  dismissed  for  willful 
misconduct,  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty.  When  the  notice 
period  expires  and  the  worker  continues  to  be  employed  for  an 
additional  period  longer  than  the  notice  period,  the  employee 
is  entitled  to  another  notice  period  before  being  terminated. 

(ii)   Application  of  Termination  Notice  Provisions 

These  Termination  of  Employment  Provisions  do  not  apply  to 
employees  who: 

a)  have  less  than  3  months'  service;   they  are  not 
counted  in  determining  the  number  of  employees 
laid  off  and  the  percentage  of  workers  affected. 

b)  are  employed  for  a  definite  term  or  task,  which 
must  be  less  than  12  months  or  less  than  3  months 
if  the  task  is  completed. 

c)  have  been  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

d)  can  no  longer  perform  their  contract  of  employment 
unless  this  is  due  to  enforcement  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act. 

e)  are  employed  in  an  activity  specifically  exempted 
by  the  regulations;   construction  activity  is 
currently  exempted. 
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f)  are  laid  off  after  refusing  reasonable  alternate 
work  or  alternate  work  available  through  the 
seniority  system. 

g)  are  recalled  by  the  employer  but  do  not  return 
after  a  reasonable  time. 

h)   are  laid  off  due  to  a  labour  dispute,  either 
strike  or  lockouts. 

i)   are  casual  employees,  i.e.,  they  have  arrangements 
to  accept  or  refuse  temporary  employment  when  it 
is  available. 

j)   have  reached  retirement  age. 

k)   are  on  a  temporary  layoff. 

(iii)   Temporary  Layoff 

A  temporary  layoff  is  defined  to  be  a  layoff  of  13  weeks  or  less 
out  of  20  consecutive  weeks.   A  week  is  counted  for  these  purposes 
when  the  employee  receives  less  than  half  regular  pay  and  was  not 
unable  or  unavailable  to  work,  under  disciplinary  suspension  or 
not  able  to  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute.   A  longer  lay-off  is 
counted  as  a  temporary  lay-off  where  the  employee  continues  to 
receive  or  is  entitled  to  receive  payments  from  the  employer 
such  as  supplementary  unemployment  benefits  or  where  the  employee 
is  recalled  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Employment 
Standards. 

When  a  temporarily  laid  off  employee  is  terminated,  the  lay-off 
is  considered  to  start  from  the  first  day  of  the  temporary  layoff 
and  the  employee  is  owed  a  lump  sum  payment  equivalent  to  what 
would  have  been  received  during  the  notice  period. 
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(iv)   Other  Jurisdictions 
Canada 

In  Canada  legislation  requiring  advance  notice  in  the  event 
of  mass  dismissals  exists  in  five  provinces:   Manitoba, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  Quebec.   Newfoundland's 
requirements  are  the  same  as  Ontario's.   For  Nova  Scotia  and 
Quebec  the  requirements  are:   eight  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs 
of  10-99  employees,  12  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs  of  100-299 
employees  and  16  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs  of  300  or  more 
employees.   In  Quebec  it  is  only  required  that  this  notice 
be  given  to  the  provincial  government.   For  Manitoba  the 
requirements  are:   eight  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs  of  50-100 
employees,  12  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs  of  101-300  employees 
and  16  weeks'  notice  for  layoffs  of  over  300  workers. 

The  Canada  Labour  Code,  which  applies  to  employees  under  federal 
jurisdiction,  sets  out  notice  requirements  for  mass  layoffs  from 
industrial  establishments.  The  provisions  are  the  same  as  those 
for  Manitoba. 

United  States 

Advance  notice  in  the  event  of  mass  layoffs  is  not  required  in  the 
United  States  at  either  the  federal  or  state  level.   Three  bills 
were  introduced  into  Congress  in  1979-80  with  extensive  advanced 
notice  provisions  but  they  were  not  passed.   At  the  state  level 
only  Maine  and  Wisconsin  require  advance  notice  (60  days)  to  the 
state  labour  bureau  or  department  before  a  merger,  relocation  or 
closing.   However,  the  Wisconsin  law  is  largely  inoperative  and 
likely  to  be  repealed.   A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
state  legislature  calling  for  advance  notification,  severance  pay  and 
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payment  to  a  community  adjustment  fund.   Similar  proposals 
have  been  made  in  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Alabama.   However,  none 
of  this  legislation  is  expected  to  pass. 

Western  Europe 

West  European  countries  have  extensive  advance  notice  require- 
ments.  In  France,  the  minimum  advance  notice  is  30  days.   In 
Germany  it  is  six  weeks  but  this  is  renewable.   In  Sweden 
advance  notice  requirements  range  from  two  months  for  up  to 
25  dismissals,  to  six  months'  notice  for  dismissals  of  over 
100  employees.   In  the  United  Kingdom  advanced  notice  of  up 
to  90  days  is  required. 

In  France,  Germany  and  Sweden  the  governments  can  defer  the 
dismissal  date.  This  may  be  done  until  after  employment, 
training  and  relocation  programs  have  been  put  in  place. 

Severance  Pay 

(i)   Situation  in  Ontario 

Ontario  does  not  have  a  legislated  severance  pay  requirement. 
The  only  jurisdiction  in  Canada  with  such  a  requirement  is  the 
federal  one.   Provisions  in  the  Canada  Labour  Code  call  for 
severance  payments  to  be  made  to  employees  with  five  or  more 
years  of  continuous  service.   Entitlements  increase  at  the 
rate  of  two  days'  pay  per  year  of  service.   Maximum  payment 
is  limited  to  40  days'  pay. 

In  Ontario  severance  pay  is  only  required  where  it  has  been 
negotiated  in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement.   As  of 
September  9,  1980,  of  the  2350  collective  agreements  on  file 
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with  the  Ministry  of  Labour:   197  had  severance  pay  plans, 
44  had  lay-off  benefit  plans,  and  93  had  a  combination  of 
these.   No  such  provisions  were  contained  in  2016  agreements. 
This  includes  all  public  sector  agreements  and  private  sector 
agreements  involving  200  or  more  employees.   Severance  pay  is 
not  included  as  wages  in  determining  UIC  entitlement. 

Of  the  878,532  employees  covered  in  these  agreements,  231,146 
were  covered  by  severance  pay  provisions,  22,646  by  lay-off 
benefit  provisions  and  153,218  by  a  combination.   No  such  pro- 
visions covered  471,522  employees. 

(ii)   United  States 

The  state  of  Maine  is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
with  severance  pay  legislation.   It  applies  to  firms  which  within 
the  last  year  employed  100  or  more  workers  at  one  time.   Severance 
payments  are  required  when  a  firm  of  this  size  terminates  or  relo- 
cates more  than  100  miles  away.   Employees  with  less  than  three 
years'  service  are  not  covered. 

At  the  federal  level  employees  losing  their  jobs  because  of  the 
competitive  impact  of  increased  imports  may  receive  a  trade 
adjustment  allowance  of  up  to  70  percent  of  average  weekly 
wage  for  up  to  52  weeks. 

In  France,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom  minimum  severance  pay  in 
certain  instances  is  legislated  based  on  years  of  service.   In  the 
U.K.  an  employee,  aged  18-21,  laid  off  because  of  redundancy,  is 
entitled  to  one-half  week's  pay  per  year  of  service.   Those  aged 
22-40  receive  one  week's  pay  per  year  of  service.   Those  aged 
41-65  receive  one  and  one-half  week's  pay  per  year  of  service. 

In  France  employees  accumulate  severance  pay  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  a  month's  pay  per  year  of  service.   In  Germany, 
there  is  no  legislated  minimum  severance  pay  requirement.   However, 
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one  must  be  negotiated  with  the  union  in  the  event  of  a  plant 
shutdown.   Failure  to  reach  an  agreement  results  in  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Pension  Settlements  Upon  Termination 

When  a  pension  plan  is  terminated  following  a  plant  shutdown 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  plan  may  be  insufficiently 
funded.   This  is  a  concern  with  flat  benefit  plans  which  are 
not  generally  fully  funded.   This  is  addressed  by  the  recently 
passed  amendments  to  the  Pension  Benefits  Act. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pension  Benefits 
Guarantee  Fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Pension  Commission  of 
Ontario.   The  Fund  is  to  be  financed  by  employer  contributions 
related  to  the  size  of  their  pension  plan's  unfunded  liabilities. 
When  a  plan  is  terminated  the  Fund  will  guarantee  the  benefits 
of  already  retired  employees,  the  accrued  benefits  of  vested 
employees,  and  the  employee  contributions  of  others.   When  the 
Fund  is  required  to  pay  into  a  pension  plan  the  Fund  has  a  lien 
on  the  assets  of  the  employer  for  the  amount  of  the  payment  plus 
interest. 

Another  problem  arising  when  a  pension  plan  is  terminated  is  that 
employees  often  do  not  know  what  they  will  receive  in  the  form  of 
benefits.   The  Act  attempts  to  correct  this  by  requiring  the 
employer  to  provide  the  employee  with  information  on  the  employee's 
entitlement  every  three  years. 

Another  major  problem  under  the  previous  legislation  is  that  when 
the  plan  terminates  the  pension  benefits  earned  are  not  readily 
transferable  to  another  plan.   The  pension  benefits  are  not  portable, 
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A  worker  may  never  meet  the  ten  year  rule  of  employmnet  under 

one  plan.   Without  meeting  this  rule,  the  employer's  contributions 

will  never  vest  with  the  employee.   The  contributions  of  vested 

employees  are  locked-in  upon  termination  but  this  is  often 

at  a  rate  of  return  far  below  the  market  rate.   Thus,  employees 

will  receive  less  pension  benefits  upon  retirement  than  they 

would  be  entitled  to  if  they  had  continued  to  contribute  to 

and  remain  members  of  the  same  plan. 

In  addressing  these  problems  the  Act  makes  several  changes. 
The  amount  of  accrued  pension  which  can  be  paid  out  to  the 
employee  as  a  lump  sum  is  raised  to  $25  a  month.   A  vested 
employee  is  now  given  several  options  when  the  plan  is 
terminated.   The  employee  may  take  an  immediate  pension  if 
he/she  is  eligible  to  under  the  plan's  benefit  formula;  either 
a  pension  at  normal  retirement  age  or  at  an  earlier  age  if  the 
plan  provides  for  unreduced  early  retirement  benefits. 

Alternatively,  the  employee  may  take  an  early  retirement  at  any 
age  he/she  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  plan  and  employee's 
contributions  had  continued.   Instead,  the  pension  benefit  credit 
may  be  transferred  to  a  new  employer  if  this  is  acceptable  to  the 
new  employer.   Another  option  is  that  the  employee  may  elect  to 
transfer  the  credit  to  a  Registered  Retirement  Savings  Plan. 
These  choices  increase  the  long  run  pension  benefit  available 
to  the  employee. 

Under  these  changes  improvements  in  the  plan  over  the  last  three 
years  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Fund.   Broader  changes  to  ensure 
that  workers  will  receive  pensions  commensurate  with  their  length 
of  employment,  greater  portability  and  liberalized  vesting  require- 
ments have  not  been  made  until  the  final  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Pensions  in  Ontario  has  been  studied. 
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The  Royal  Commission's  main  recommendation  was  that  a  mandatory 
provincial  pension  plan  for  all  employees  should  be  established. 
Employers,  employees  and  the  self-employed  would  all  contribute. 
The  amounts  credited  to  individuals  would  be  directed  by  them 
to  be  invested  in  their  chosen  financial  institution.   These 
funds  would  be  fully  portable.   The  records  would  be  kept  by  a 
central  pension  agency.   The  plan  is  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
high  coverage  levels  and  full  portability  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  while  avoiding  its  funding  problems. 

This  compulsory  plan  would  be  designed  to  provide  a  pension  equal  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  average  industrial  wage.   The  rate  of 
contribution  would  be  one  percent  of  pay  for  employees  aged  18  to 
30,  one  and  a  half  percent  for  those  30  to  45,  and  two  percent 
for  those  45  to  65.   Employers  would  contribute  two  percent  of  the 
employee's  pay  while  the  self-employed  would  contribute  at  the 
combined  rate.   A  central  agency  would  collect  contributions,  main- 
tain records  and  transfer  investment  funds.   Upon  retirement,  the 
money  in  the  individual's  account  would  be  used  to  purchase  an 
annuity. 

The  Royal  Commission  also  recommended  earlier  vesting  for  employment 
pension  plans,  ten  years'  service  without  regard  to  age  if  the  mandatory 
plan  is  brought  in,  and  five  years'  service  if  it  is  not.   The  employee's 
contribution  would  be  locked-in  but  the  employer  would  have  to  bear 
half  the  cost  of  the  benefit.   The  employee  would  be  able  to  withdraw 
any  contributions  not  required  to  pay  for  half  the  benefit.   In  addition, 
the  employees'  half  of  the  vested  pension  cost  would  be  transferred  to 
the  mandatory  plan,  another  employer's  plan  or  to  an  RRSP . 

Employment  pension  plans  should  be  regularly  audited  with  most 
aspects  of  the  p Lan  including  the  cost  of  improvements  disclosed 
regularly  or  on  request.  To  secure  benefits  in  the  event  of  the 
closing  of  a  plan,  the  Pension  Commission  of  Ontario  should  have 
more  power  to  enforce  adequate  funding  practices,  arbitrate  dis- 
putes and  should  intervene  in  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
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Placement  Aid  for  Laid-Off  Workers 

Placement  is  especially  difficult  for  older  workers  and  workers 
with  low  skills  or  skills  which  are  not  readily  transferable. 
Workers  in  communities  with  little  alternate  employment  are 
faced  with  high  job  search  and  relocation  costs. 

The  Canada  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  carries  prime 
responsibility  for  programs  related  specifically  to  employment. 
The  role  of  the  Employment  Adjustment  Service  (EAS)  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  is  to  ensure  co-operation  between 
appropriate  federal  and  provincial  programs.   Since  1974  Ontario 
has  participated  in  joint  manpower  consultative  committees, 
including  giving  financial  support. 

Through  the  EAS,  the  Ministry  participates  in  the  employment 
adjustment  program  of  the  Canada  Manpower  Consultative  Service. 
Federal  programs  supporting  the  adjustment  process  include: 
income  maintenance,  counselling,  the  provision  of  training 
support,  mobility  grants,  job  creation  programs  and  placement. 

Where  an  employer  agrees,  in  a  termination  situation,  a  manpower 
adjustment  committee  is  established  between  the  employer  and  the 
employees  with  an  independent  chairman.   Government  agencies  act 
as  advisors  to  the  committees.  The  Ministry  contributes  15  to  25 
percent  of  the  committee's  cost  up  to  a  $1000  maximum.   In  the 
fiscal  year  1979-80  the  Ministry's  budget  for  this  was  $60,000. 

Information  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  indicates  that  in 
1979-80,  committees  were  set  up  for  more  than  half  of  the  plant 
closures.   By  November  1980,  30  of  the  67  committees  set  up  had 
completed  their  work.   The  committees  had  lasted  an  average  of 
5.8  months.   In  the  case  of  committees  which  had  completed  their 
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work  1041  employees  or  60  percent  of  the  workers  seeking 
assistance  were  placed.   Of  the  2755  terminated  employees, 
1724  or  63  percent  sought  assistance  from  the  committees. 

Figures  provided  to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  Canada 
Manpower  Consultative  Service,  Ontario  Region  indicate 
that  for  committees  whose  activities  were  concluded  in 
1980,  3296  workers  or  84.3  percent  of  those  requesting 
assistance  were  adjusted  by  committees.   Of  the  5948 
workers  affected  3910  or  65.7  percent  requested  assistance. 
The  number  of  affected  workers  who  were  adjusted  was  55.4 
percent.   Of  committees  still  ongoing,  2765  or  31  percent 
of  the  8961  employees  affected  have  been  adjusted. 
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Arguments  Made  by  Groups  Appearing  Before  the  Select  Committee 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Select  Committee,  Larry  Grossman, 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  stated  that  under  present 
circumstances  Ontario  faces  stiff  competition  from  other  juris- 
dictions in  North  America  in  terms  of  attracting  new  investment. 
Ontario  has  many  natural  advantages  but  these  other  jurisdictions 
are  offering  many  attractive  tax  incentives.   Any  extension  of 
employee  adjustment  provisions  may  be  enough  to  tip  the  balance 
and  discourage  new  investment  in  Ontario. 

Professor  Chris  Jecchinis  of  Lakehead  University  argued  that 
because  Canada  faces  major  structural  changes  and  increasing 
unemployment  in  the  1980s  we  must  move  towards  the  West 
European  model  of  dealing  with  layoffs.   This  would  include: 
requiring  employers  to  consult  with  employees  with  regard  to 
a  closure,  severance  pay  funded  in  advance,  greater  employee 
participation  in  decision-making  and  improved  government 
relocation  programs.   Instead  of  discouraging  investment,  such 
legislation,  by  promoting  a  stable,  secure  labour  force,  will 
attract  intelligent  investors. 

Deryck  Adamson,  formerly  with  the  Manpower  Consultative  Service, 
argued  that  the  only  adjustment  provision  should  be  that  the 
employer  be  required  to  pay  the  employee  for  one  year  or 
until  the  employee  secures  another  job.   The  employer  would  be 
absolved  of  this  requirement  where  it  can  be  proven  that  the 
worker  is  not  co-operating  with  placement  attempts.   Present 
employee  adjustment  provisions  may  actually  hinder  the  worker 
from  getting  another  job  soon. 

The  United  Electrical  Workers  called  for  terminated  workers  to 
receive  income  protection  between  employment,  their  present 
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benefits  and  the  right  to  transfer  their  wages  and  benefits 
to  a  new  location. 

Management  representatives  generally  warned  that  additional 
employee  adjustment  measures  would  tend  to  discourage  new 
investment  in  Ontario.   Labour  groups  generally  argued  that 
firms  would  continue  to  come  as  long  as  they  could  make  a 
profit . 

Termination  Notice  Provisions 

The  United  Electrical  Workers  called  for  two  years'  notice 
before  a  plant  shutdown.   A  minimum  notice  requirement  of 
six  months  was  advocated  by  the  other  unions.   The  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  suggested  that  six  months'  notice  should 
be  required  for  any  layoff- of  ten  or  more  workers  lasting 
eight  or  more  weeks.   The  company  should  be  required  to  meet 
with  employee  representatives  to  negotiate  termination  pro- 
visions as  is  required  in  some  West  European  countries, 
according  to  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Bill  Rudyk,  laid  off  from  the  Houdaille  plant  in  Oshawa,  stated 
that  he  did  not  favour  longer  notice  periods;   that  it  just 
increased  the  mental  anguish  of  the  workers  involved.   Manage- 
ment groups  generally  argue  that  present  Ontario  notice  pro- 
visions went  far  beyond  those  in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States,  our" main  direct  competitor  for  new  investment.   Existing 
provisions  strike  an  adequate  balance  between  notice  for  a  per- 
manently laid  off  worker  and  the  flexibility  required  by  manu- 
facturing industry  in  order  to  be  able  to  react  to  the  marketplace. 

Richard  Walter,  the  Vice-president  of  General  Motors  Canada,  argued  that 
any  increase  in  the  notice  period  would  make  industry's  manpower 
planning  more  difficult.   To  continue  to  operate  effectively  many 
companies  would  have  to  operate  with  many  workers  on  renewable 
notice.   This  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  employee  morale. 
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Placement  Aid  to  Laid-Off  Workers 

Norman  Allison,  from  Employment  and  Immigration  Canada,  argued 
that  manpower  adjustment  committees  have  not  worked  well  in 
cases  where  employers  were  virtually  compelled  to  enter  the 
process.   Manpower  Adjustment  Committees  have  been  successful 
in  adjusting  85-90  percent  of  those  seeking  assistance. 

General  Motors  representatives  agreed  that  manpower  adjustment 
committees  are  extremely  worthwhile  and  they  should  be  utilized 
wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  useful. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business  criticized  efforts 
in  this  area;  while  Canada  has  commited  considerable  funds  to 
manpower  training  the  results,  so  far,  have  been  poor. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  called  for  firms  to  bear  the  cost 
of  retraining,  relocation  and  income  support  payments  for  laid-off 
workers.  This  should  be  enforced,  where  necessary,  by  the  seizure 
of  the  firm's  assets. 

Pension  Settlements  Upon  Termination 

Ernest  Hobson  and  Andrea  Vincent,  representing  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Pension  Managers  argued  that  the  private  pension  industry  is 
already  over-regulated  and  needs  uniform  legislation  across  Canada. 
A  pension  guarantee  fund  is  not  needed.   They  think  that  pension 
changes  should  await  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Pensions.   The  Association  supports  any  moves  toward  full  disclosure 
and  portability  and  would  accept  immediate  vesting  of  employer 
contributions  if  government  plans  were  similarly  funded. 
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The  United  Auto  Workers  supported  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Pension  Benefits  Act  but  they  would  like  to  see  increases  over 
the  last  three  years  guaranteed  by  the  Fund,  full  portability 
and  vesting  requirements  reduced  to  five  years.   A  similar 
position  was  taken  by  other  union  groups.   The  International 
Association  of  Machinists  called  for  an  upgrading  of  public 
pension  plans  and  making  bridging  payments  available  to  all 
workers  over  50. 

Most  other  groups  advocated  waiting  on  the  final  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Pensions  before  making  any 
major  pension  changes. 

Severance  Pay 

Union  representatives  supported  the  Committee'  recommendation 
of  one  week's  pay  per  year  of-  service.   It  was  cited  as  necessary 
compensation  for  job  loss  and  should  be  in  addition  to  notice. 
Management  groups  had  reservations  about  it  and  proposed  several 
restrictions  on  severance  pay. 

Geoffrey  Hale,  representing  the  Canadian  Organization  of  Small 
Business,  argued  that  severance  pay  should  be  denied  workers 
who  refuse  comparable  alternative  employment  and  there  should 
be  a  maximum  limit  of  20  weeks'  pay. 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
stated  that  the  Select  Committee's  recommendation  would  only  affect 
at  most,  5  percent  of  its  members.   However,  they  are  wary  that  it 
will  eventually  be  universally  applied. 

The  position  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Ontario  was  that  severance 
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pay  is  better  left  to  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
Unions  have  tended  to  give  it  a  low  priority.   Legislated 
severance  pay  could  cost  $700  million  annually  in  Ontario  if  one 
week's  pay  is  set  aside  for  each  worker  each  year.   Legislation 
should  be  in  harmony  with  that  in  other  jurisdictions  in 
North  America  or  it  will  represent  a  disincentive  to  future 
investment.   If  legislated,  severance  pay  should  not  be  required 
in  addition  to  pay  in  lieu  of  notice.   This  would  be  punitive 
to  employers. 

The  Chamber  wants  severance  pay  to  be  only  available  where 
employment  is  terminated.   It  should  only  apply  to  employees 
with  at  least  five  years'  service.   It  should  not  apply  to 
employees  terminated  voluntarily,  for  cause,  or  because 
of  normal  retirement.   Fixed-term,  part-time  or  seasonal 
employees  should  be  exempt.   Employees  refusing  comparable 
alternative  work,  or  those  terminated  because  of  unfore- 
seen contingencies  or  labour  disputes  should  not  be 
eligible.   Severance  provisions  negotiated  through 
collective  bargaining  should  take  precendence. 

The  Chamber  also  believes  that  the  maximum  severance  payment 
should  be  eight  weeks'  pay.   The  legislation  should  not  apply 
to  firms  with  less  than  100  employees. 

General  Motors  representatives  suggested  that  severance  pay 
only  be  applied  where  the  employer /employee  relationship 
has  been  terminated.   A  minimum  of  one  year's  service  should 
be  required  to  qualify  and  thirty  years'  service  should  be 
the  maximum  credit.   Those  eligible  for  normal  retirement 
should  not  be  eligible  for  severance  pay.   Severance  pay- 
ments should  be  reduced  by  pay  in  lieu  of  notice  and 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits. 
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Areas  of  Concern  to  the  Committee 

1.   Notice  requirements  are  already  as  strict  as  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  in  Canada.   There  are  at  present  no  notice 
requirements  in  any  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 
The  benefit  of  additional  notice  to  workers  appears  to  be 
small.   The  added  costs  in  terms  of  lower  productivity, 
delay  of  job  searches,  and  disincentives  to  investors 
are  uncertain.   Longer  notice  may  interfere  with  man- 
power planning  in  industries  where  market  demand  cannot 
be  accurately  forecast  far  ahead. 

Recommendation:   Present  notice  provisions  in  the  Employment 


Standards  Act  should  not  be  increased. 


2 .  At  present  a  temporary  layoff  for  which  notice  is  not  required 

is  any  layoff  of  up  to  13  weeks.   This  has  led  to  a  preponderance 
of  notices  of  this  length.   A  layoff  of  this  length  represents  a 
major  disruption  to  a  worker  and  a  large  loss  of  income. 

Recommendation:   Temporary  notice  as  defined  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Employment  Standards  Act  be  reduced  to 
eight  weeks  in  length. 

3.  Corporations  in  this  province  sometimes  issue  a  notice  of  a 
length  complying  with  that  under  the  Employment  Standards  Act 
for  a  permanent  termination  while  informing  their  employees 
that  the  layoff  will  only  be  temporary.   They  state  that  the 
added  notice  is  only  to  protect  themselves.   If,  during  this 
period,  they  decide  to  permanently  terminate  the  employees 
they  use  the  time  of  the  original  notice  as  the  start  of  the 
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final  notice  period.  This  effectively  deprives  employees 
of  their  legal  notice  entitlement  before  a  termination  of 
employment. 


Recommendation : 


The  notice  of  termination  period  as  provided 
for  under  the  Employment  Standards  Act  should 
not  begin  until  the  employee  is  notified  of 
his/her  permanent  termination. 


4.   The  pension  issue  is  a  very  complex  one.   The  Royal  Commission 
on  Pensions  has  been  examining  the  issue  extensively  and  its 
final  report  is  comprehensive.   In  addition,  the  government 
recently  brought  in  amendments  to  the  Pension  Benefits  Act 
to  deal  with  problems  arising  in  the  event  of  plant  shutdowns. 


Recommendation : 


The  Committee  endorses  recommendations  of  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Pensions  and  recommends  that  steps 
be  taken  to  implement  them  as  soon  as  possible, 


Recommendation:   Vesting  requirements  be  reduced  to  age  40  or 
10  years  of  service. 

Recommendation:   Vesting  requirements  be  reduced  to  five  years' 
service  with  no  age  restrictions. 

Recommendation:   Vesting  requirements  be  reduced  to  age  30  and 
two  years'  service. 


Recommendation:   Benefit  increases  over  the  last  three  years 

should  also  be  guaranteed  by  the  Pension  Guarantee 
Fund. 
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Recommendation:   Full  portability  of  pension  benefits  should 
be  implemented. 

5.   While  recommending  severance  pay  the  Committee  remains  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  such  a  recommendation  would  have  on  the 
small  business  sector  and  on  new  investment.   It  is  important 
that  payments  be  targeted  to  those  most  hurt  by  terminations  and 
that  costs  be  borne  by  those  most  able  to  pay. 


Recommendation : 


A  minimum  severance  pay  of  one  week's 
wages  for  each  year  of  service  be 
required  for  all  terminations  of  50 
or  more  workers. 


Recommendation:   Severance  pay  of  one  week's  wages  for  each 
year  of  service  for  all  terminations  by 
firms  with  100  or  more  workers. 

Recommendation:   Severance  pay  not  be  assessed  where  the 
firm  goes  out  of  business  because  of 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy. 


Recommendation: 


Severance  pay  should  apply  where  a  firm  is 
closing  down  an  operation  but  is  continuing 
to  supply  the  market  from  another  location. 
It  would  not  apply  where  employees  were 
offered  employment  without  loss  of  seniority 
and  benefits  at  the  new  location  plus  relo- 
cation payments,  agreed  to  by  the  employee. 


Recommendation:   Severance  pay  should  be  assessed  when  a  firm 
closes  down  operations  in  this  province  and 
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continues  to  serve  the  market  from  outside 
the  country.   This  would  apply  even  if  the 
new  products  to  be  supplied  to  the  market 
from  offshore  were  substantially  different. 

6.  The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  placement 
aid  for  laid-off  workers.   The  co-ordination  of  federal  and 
provincial  programs  has  not  always  been  full  in  the  past.   We 
are  pleased  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joyce  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  programs  but  there  has  not  been  enough  time  to  assess 
his  performance. 

Manpower  Adjustment  Committees  have  been  very  effective  in  some 
instances.    Bill  191  proposed  to  give  the  Minister  of  Labour  the 
authority  to  compel  employers  to  join  in  a  Manpower  Adjustment 
Committee. 

Recommendation:   The  Employment  Standards  Act,  1974  be  amended 
to  empower  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  compel 
employers  to  participate  in  a  Manpower  Adjust- 
ment Committee  where  this  would  benefit 
employees. 

7.  Present  skills  training  in  Canada  is  inadequate  compared  to 
other  industrialized  countries.   Apprenticeship  programs  are 
almost  non-existent. 

Recommendation:   When  a  firm  is  allowed  to  bring  in  highly 
skilled  workers  from  off-shore  because 
Canadians  with  the  skills  are  not  available, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  undertake  an 
apprenticeship  program  in  this  area  for  an 
equal  number  of  Canadians. 

Recommendation:   There  be  a  statutory  requirement  that  all  employers 
file  all  their  job  vacancies  with  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada. 
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For  any  severance  pay  requirement  to  be  effective,  some 
provision  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  make  the  payments  when  they  are 
required.   Many  firms  may  be  unable  to  afford 
extensive  funding  requirements. 

Recommendation:   Severance  pay  claims  have  an  attach- 
ment on  assets  as  wages  owed  do. 


Recommendation: 


Firms  be  required  to  set  aside  one 
week's  pay  for  each  employee  for  each 
year  of  service  in  a  trusteed 
fund. 


Recommendation : 


Insurance  plans  be  set  up  by 
government  or  by  private  insurers 
whereby  firms  would  contribute  an 
actuarially  determined  amount. 
Firms  would  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  required  amount  from  the  fund , 
when  needed ,  to  make  severance 
payments. 
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Appendix  A:   Case  Study  Witnesses 

Case  Study  No.  1:   Armstrong  Cork  Industries  Limited,  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Jack  Jordin,  General  Manager,  Carpet  Division, 

Armstrong  Cork  Industries. 

Mr.  Garth  Manning,  Counsel,  Armstrong  Cork  Industries. 

Mr.  Ross  Walker,  Partner,  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell, 

(Auditors  for  Armstrong  Cork  Industries) . 

Mr.  George  Latimer,  Partner,  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Paul  Lamek,  Counsel,  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Herbert  Simpson,  Industrial  Commissioner,  Town  of  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bud  Clarke,    Canadian  Co-director,  Amalgamated  Clothing 

and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Mr.  James  Herman,  Canadian  Research  Director,  ACTWU. 

Mr.  Tim  Tracey,  President,  Lindsay  Local,  ACTWU. 

Mrs.  Edith  Coombs,  Member,  ACTWU. 

Case  Study  No.  2:   SKF  Canada  Limited,  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Jack  Pickett,  Vice-President,  Marketing  and  Sales, 

SKF  Canada. 

Mr.  R.B.  Cumine,  Labour  Counsel,  SKF  Canada. 

Mr.  S.  Saxe,  General  Counsel,  SKF  Canada. 

Mr.  Mike  Rygus ,  Canadian  Vice-President,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers, 

Mr.  Louis  Erlichman,  Canadian  Research  Director,  IAMAW. 

Mr.  Jim  Miller,  Financial  Secretary,  Local  901,  IAMAW. 

Mr.  Sam  Connor,  Representative,  IAMAW. 

Mr.  Martin  Calvert,  Member,  IAMAW. 

Mr.  Erich  Grenner,  Member,  IAMAW. 

Mr.  Pat  McSorley,  Member,  IAMAW. 
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Case  Study  No.  3:   Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  Limited,  Atikokan. 

Mr.  L.  Lamb,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Steep  Rock  Mines. 

Mr.  L.  Zucchiatti,  Vice-President,  Finance  and  Secretary, 

Steep  Rock  Mines. 

Mr.  H.E.  Jackson,  Manager,  Employee  Relations, 

Steep  Rock  Mines. 

Mr.  Brian  Ross,  Development  Commissioner,  Town  of  Atikokan. 

Mr.  Stewart  Cooke,  Director,  District  6,  United  Steelworkers 

of  America. 

Mr.  Henry  Gareau,  Staff  Representative. 

Mr.  Moe  Sheppard,  former  President,  local  5855,  USA. 

Mr.  Fred  Wilson,  former  President,  local  5855,  USA. 

Mr.  John  Hamrok,  former  President,  local  5855,  USA. 

Case  Study  No.  4:   Heintzman  Limited,  Hanover. 

Mr.  W.D.  Heintzman,  President,  Heintzman  Limited. 

Mr.  A.  Bradshaw,  Vice-President,  Heintzman  Limited. 

Mr.  Owen  Carter,  Auditor,  Heintzman  Limited. 

Mayor  Allen  Fisher,  Town  of  Hanover. 

Mr.  Harold  Sachs,  Representative,  International  Woodworkers 

of  America. 

Mr.  Lome  Penny,  Plant  Chairman,  IWA. 
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Case  Study  No.  5:   Essex  International  of  Canada  Limited,  Dunnville. 

Mr.  D.P.  Hamilton,  Division  Controller,  United  Technologies 

Automotive  Group. 

Mr.  William  H.  Trashsel,  Vice-President  and  Counsel, 

United  Technologies. 

Mr.  James  F.  Dempsey,  Director,  Personnel  and  Industrial 

Relations,  United  Technologies. 

Mr.  James  Rowe,  Manager,  Wire  Assembly  Manufacturing, 

United  Technologies. 

Mr.  Robert  Walter  Meanwell,  Meanwell,  Goodwin  and  Company, 

(Auditors  for  Essex  International) . 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Goodwin,  Meanwell,  Goodwin  and  Co. 

Mr.  William  Marshall,  International  Representative, 

United  Automotive  Workers. 

Mr.  Robert  Nickerson,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director, 

UAW. 

Mrs.  Jo-Anne  Krick,  Chairperson,  local  1383,  UAW. 

Mr.  Rocky  Martin,  Financial  Secretary,  local  1383,  UAW. 

Mr.  Garry  Weston,  Member,  UAW. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  Riches,  Member,  UAW. 

Mrs.  Olice  MacMichell,  Member,  UAW. 
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Case  Study  No.  6:   Bendix  Automotive  of  Canada  Limited,  Windsor. 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Smith,  President  and  General  Manager,  Bendix 

Automotive. 

Mr.  David  Taylor,  Corporate  Director,  News  and  Public  Affairs, 

Bendix  Automotive. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Knight,  Counsel,  Bendix  Automotive. 

Mr.  Robert  Nickerson,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Canadian 

Director,  United  Automobile  Workers. 

Mr.  Len  Campbell,  President,  local  240,  UAW. 

Mr.  Ed.  Lawrenson,  Plant  Chairman  of  Office  Bargaining  Unit. 

Mr.  John  Moynahan,  President,  local  195,  UAW. 

Mr.  Richard  Byrne,  Plant  Chairman,  Bendix  Hourly  Unit. 

Mr.  Rodger  Douglas,  Ex-employee. 

Mr.  Stan  Weiko,  Ex-employee. 

Mrs.  June  Magee,  Ex-employee. 


Case  Study  No.  7:   Outboard  Marine  Corporation  of  Canada  Limited, 

Peterborough. 

Mr.  Leslie  Groombridge,  President  and  General  Manager, 

Outboard  Marine. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Connor,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Outboard  Marine. 

Mr.  Stewart  Cooke,  Director,  District  6,  United  Steelworkers 

of  America. 

Mr.  Gil  Wareharn,  Eastern  Ontario  Area  Co-ordinator,  USA. 

Mr.  Jim  Stewart,  President,  local  5009,  USA. 

Mr.  Bill  Joiner,  Secretary,  local  5009,  USA. 

Mr.  Frank  Farley,  Vice-President,  local  5009,  USA. 


APPENDIX   B 
Other  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Select  Committee: 

Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 

Honourable  Frank  Drea,  Minister 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley 

Ministry  of  Labour 

Honourable  Robert  Elgie,  Minister 

Mr.  T.  E.  Armstrong 

Mr.  N.  Ignatieff 

Mr.  J.  R.  Scott 

Mr.  F.  Whittingham 

Mr.  R.  Joyce 

Ms.  R.  Burak 

Mr.  R.  Hess 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism 

Honourable  Larry  Grossman,  Minister 
Mr.  Duncan  Allan 
Mr.  Brock  Smith 

Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics 

Honourable  Frank  Miller,  Treasurer  of  Ontario 

Mr.  Brian  Purchase 

Mr.  Peter  Sadlier-Brown 

Mr.  Quaid  Silk 

Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

Mr.  Don  Lee 

Mr.  Leon  Muszynski 

Ms .  Donna  Krawetz 

Canadian  Organization  of  Small  Business 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Hale 

Association  of  Canadian  Pension  Managers 

Mr.  Ernest  Hobson 
Ms.  Andrea  Vincent 

Government  of  Canada,  Department  of  Employment  and  Immigration 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Allison 
Mr.  Rod  Webster 


Arrowhead  Metals  Ltd. 

Mr.  Ron  Sinclair 
Mr.  Dave  Stevenson 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Trade  Policy  Branch 

Mr.  Roger  Hill 
Ms.  Jane  Booth 
Mr.  Peter  Buchanan 

United  Electrical ,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  Union 

Mr.  Dick  Barry 

Mr.  William  Woodbeck 

Mr.  Val  Bjarnason 

Mr.  Tony  McNulty 

Mr.  Peter  Howe 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union 

Mr.  Bud  Clark 
Mr.  James  Herman 


International  Union ,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America 

Mr.  Robert  White 

Mr.  Robert  Nickerson 

Mr.  Sam  Gindin 

Mr.  Jim  Gill 

Mr.  William  Healey 

Mr.  Denton  Hunt 

City  of  Oshawa 

Mayor  Alan  Pilkey 
Alderman  John  McLaughlin 

Oshawa  and  District  Labour  Council 

Mr.  Bill  Fairservice 
Mr.  Terry  O'Connor 

U.A.W.  Local  222  (Oshawa) 
Mr.  Ted  Murphy 

Mr.  Bill  Rudyk 

Professor  John  Britton,  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto 


Mayor's  Committee  for  Services  for  the  Unemployed  (Windsor) 

Dean  Ron  Ianni 
Mr.  Gary  McCarthy 
Mr.  Andy  Simko 

City  of  Windsor 
Alderman  Ron  Wagenberg 

McDonnell  Douglas  Canada  Limited 

Mr.  Charles  Gollihar 
Mr.  James  A.  Lyons 

United  Auto  Workers,  Local  1967  (Brampton) 

Mr.  William  Patrick 
Mr.  Stewart  Robertson 
Mr.  Munin  Khalid 

Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business 

Mr.  Brien  G.  Gray 
Mr.  Richard  Wietfeldt 

Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr.  R.  A.  Rubinoff 
Mr.  C.  G.  Riggs 

Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 

Mr.  Cliff  Pilkey 

Mr.  Terry  Meagher 

Mr.  John  Eileen 

Mr.  Hugh  Peacock 

International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 

Mr .  Mike  Rygus 

Mr.  Louis  Erlichman 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Mr.  Stewart  Cooke 
Mr.  Dave  Mackenzie 
Mr.  Peter  Warrian 

General  Motors  of  Canada 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Walter 
Mr.  R.  Andrew 
Mr.  Ron  Duffy 
Mr.  John  Larmond 
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Ontario  Mining  Association  / 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hughes 

Mr.  W.  Gretton 

Mr.  E.  A.  McLeon 

Mr.  J.  F.  Keenan 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Laurence  E.  Coward 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick 

Mr.  William  G.  Wright 

Canadian  Manufacturers '  Association 

Mr.  D.  Walters 

Mr .  B .  Wightman 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hetherington 

Mr.  Deryck  Adamson 

Professor  Chris  Jecchinis,  Department  of  Economics,  Lakehead  University 
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